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THE EXCAVATIONS AT NUZI: PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE 
FOURTH CAMPAIGN 


Pror. Ropert H. PFeirrer 


The fourth campaign of excavations on the site of ancient Nuzi, 
the present Yorgan Tepe (12 miles SW of Kirkuk, Iraq), closed on March 
21, 1931. The expedition was again, as in the three previous seasons 
(for which see the Butuetin for April, 1929, and April, 1930), a joint 
undertaking of the Fogg Museum and the Semitic Museum of Harvard 
University and of the American Schools of Oriental Research; for the 
second successive season, the University of Pennsylvania Museum has 
collaborated with the other institutions in these excavations. For the 
second time the work was under the direction of Mr. R. F. 8. Starr of the 
Fogg Museum; during the campaign that has just closed he was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Starr. Professor Theophile J. Meek, of the University 
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of Toronto, the Annual Professor of the American School in Baghdad, 
was the epigraphist of the expedition. The other members of the staff 
were Mr. I. Wilensky, who, like Mr. Starr, has completed his fourth 
season of work with the expedition, Mrs. Wilensky, and Mr. Bache of 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum, who has completed two seasons 
at Nuzi. The periodic reports on the progress of the work sent by Mr. 
Starr and the reports of Professor Meek on his decipherment of the tablets 
that were unearthed, are summarized here for the readers of the BULLETIN. 


Fig. 1. General view of Nuzi excavations: air photograph of Yorgan Tepe. 


During the first campaign Professor Chiera excavated a private house 
in. the vicinity of the large mound and uncovered the central portion of 
the SE half of the Yorgan mound. The present writer during the second 
season, and Mr. Starr during the last two, confined their work to Yorgan 
Tepe. The first two campaigns laid bare the government palace and the 
crowded private quarters on the SE section; the last two led to the identi- 
fication of a temple (or temples), tentatively regarded as an Ishtar shrine, 
on the NW half of the mound (Fig. 1). The principal level dates from 
the 15th century B.c.; above it are traces of Parthian occupation (3rd 
century A.D.); below it are earlier strata, of which the lowest, before 
virgin soil is reached, is characterized by the well-known “Susa II” 
painted pottery’ (for which see E. A. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins, 
1930, p. 70 ff). 
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During the last season Mr. Starr has devoted his attention to the 
investigation of the lower levels in the SE palace and to the completion 
of the temple area in the NW section of the mound. 

During 1928-29 soundings made below the floor of the so-called 
reception'room of the governor, in the central part of the palace (room 
14), brought to light a ““Cappadocian”’ letter and, in the 4th level, two 
Sumerian contracts of the middle of the third millennium (see the BULLE- 
tin, No. 34, p. 4). Mr. Starr has carried on the excavation in room L4, 
extending its area and depth. He identified eleven strata before virgin 
soil was reached, 6 meters below the present level of the plain. A flat 
mould of baked clay, for casting bronze plaques with animals, human 
headed bulls, sun-discs, birds, fishes, etc., in low relief, was found in the 


Fig. 2. Grave on level VI in room L4, seen from NE. 


3rd level. In the 4th and 5th, 200 Sumerian tablets, to a great, extent 
similar to those found in the 4th level during the earlier campaign, were 
brought to light. Fig. 2 illustrates a grave from the 6th level. A burial 
pit containing four skeletons and a considerable amount of grave furnish- 
ings (bowls, jars, a bronze adze and a bronze toilet case) was discovered in 
the 8th level, although it may really date from the period represented by the 
3rd level. The eleventh level, just above virgin soil, was characterized by 
stone knives, painted pottery of the ‘“Susa II”’ type, and infant jar-burials. 

In the NW area of the mound two temples had been identified during 
1929-30. At that time the Southern Temple was found so badly preserved 
in the upper stratum that its outlines could not be traced with satisfactory 
completeness and precision. This year, however, the excavations below 
it disclosed an underlying structure of similar plan: its altar was placed 
at the SE end, in the same relative position as the altar of the better pre- 
served Northern Temple. When the upper temple was built over the 
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ruins of the older one, the cella containing the altar was filled with evenly 
laid unburnt bricks. 

Far greater differences in plan and structure between the several 
levels were disclosed in the Northern Temple. Under the temple court 
of stratum II were found, in the 3rd stratum, small ordinary rooms, 
exactly as was the case with the main central courtyard of the palace. 
The temple cella (G29) in the 3rd level had an alcove behind the altar 
and to the left of it (Fig. 3) in which a fine glazed jar and some tablets 
were found; in stratum II this aleove was partially blocked off, though 
probably still accessible over a low wall. The fourth level of the Northern 
Temple proved to be particularly interesting and constitutes the most 
important architectural find of the year. Outside the NW and SW walls 


Fig. 3. The cella of the Northern Temple (G29) showing levels II, III, and IV. The alcove was blocked 
off in level II. The altar stands at the right. 


of the cella (G29) and running parallel to them, a well preserved external 
wall, at times still over 3 meters in height, was uncovered: it contained 
a series of long narrow rooms similar to those frequently built around the 
cella of Babylonian temples. From one of these rooms (G77) came a little 
bronze statue carved in the round, representing a standing figure, and 
also a storage jar containing a collection of bronze objects (9 sickles, 2 
sun-discs, 2 crescents, 6 pins, 1 bell, 2 bracelets) and hundreds of small 
shells (presumably used as beads). The sun-dises are the finest so far 
found in Nuzi: they are 12 cm. in diameter and have a circular depression 
(about 4 cm. across) surrounded by a circle of raised dots; around this 
center is a six-pointed star. The bell is football shaped and is pierced 
with 12 triangular holes; it has a ring at each end and contains a clapper 
in the form of a free ball. One of the sickles is inscribed with a divine or 
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personal name (An. Ud. Za.), another one is toothed. Of the pins, four 
are plain (6 to 15 em. in length) and have an eye at one end; the other 
two are elaborately ringed and have a knob at one end and an eye one-third 
of the way down. On the whole, these objects are well preserved. 

The cella of stratum IV has a pilaster at its end; in front of it is a 
platform about 12 cm. in height having on either side raised platforms 
about 30 em. high (Fig. 4). This room (G29) is narrower in stratum IV 


The cella (G29) of level IV (from NW). 


than in stratum II; in its center it has a square hearth measuring about 
1 meter per side and about 40 em. high, slightly depressed in the center 
and exhibiting considerable traces of the action of fire. An animal-shaped 
jar and a large clay model of a house were found in this cella. The room 
was originally as wide as the corresponding one in stratum II, which 
employéd its walls as foundations, and was subsequently narrowed, 
presumably in the course of a restoration. The lesser rooms, distributed 
around the courtyard, do not correspond in the various levels. 
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A well was discovered in the stratum II courtyard of the Northern 
Temple. Fragments of grotesque lion figures were found not far below the 
surface, a probable indication of the fact that the well must have been 
partially filled and no longer used when the temple of stratum II was 
destroyed. The well was faced with unbaked bricks and ended suddenly 
about 9 meters below the courtyard. But just below the bottom of the well 
and over a good pavement, a pile of early seals and beads appeared: there 
were 21 archaic button seals with primitive carvings (animal figures or 
unintelligible groups of dots) (Fig. 5), 3 bull-shaped seals, another one 
in the shape of a boar’s head, 4 cylinder seals, 6 large stone beads, 2 shell 
beads, 14 shells, and 25 smaller stone beads. 


Fig. 5. Seven button seals and one seal-cylinder from the bottom of the well of the Northern Temple. 


On the northern corner of the mound a group of rooms, belonging to 
stratum III, was excavated; it proved, however, of no great importance 
and yielded practically no objects. The same poverty characterized a 
section near the SE edge of the hill, where traces of the city wall of stratum 
III were discovered. 

Professor Meek has studied the tablets found in the course of the 
excavation. These documents belong to two widely separated periods 
and fall into two sharply distinct groups: Sumerian texts from the first 
half of the third millennium, and Assyrian (Hurrian) texts from the middle 
of the second. The intervening period is still represented only by the 
solitary “‘Cappadocian”’ letter found in 1928-29. The Sumerian tablets 
come from levels IV and V beneath the “throne room”’ of the palace (L3). 
It appears from them that the early name of the city of Nuzi was Ga. Sag 
(or Ga. Sur). Most of the tablets are receipts for cereals, sheep, and cattle; 
they contain occasional words in Akkadian (in A-sir™ im-hur, he received 
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in Asshur; at the end of a receipt for grains found on level VII). Some 
tablets from the same levels are in Akkadian. A Sumerian vocabulary 
explaining such words as “priestess, slave, concubine,” etc., was found in 
fragmentary form. These early tablets have no lists.of witnesses and no 
seals; they are dated by the month and are presumably records of temple 
transactions. One of the most unique and interesting among those from 
room L4 gives a geographical map representing two branches of a river, 
one of which flows between two chains of mountains and through a delta 
into a sea; one of the four cities on the map is called the “Fortress Ibla”’; 
the points of the compass were indicated on the edges: *“Mar.T[u], West 


Fig. 6. Ovens in C42, level I, from WNW. 


(lower edge), “Kur, East (upper edge), *”“Me[r.Ra], North (left edge); the 
right edge is destroyed (see also below). 

This campaign has completed the excavation of the main level of 
Yorgan Tepe; this mound has yielded all the information it held about 
the city of Nuzi in the 15th century B.c. In view of the importance and 
of the abundance of the archaeological information obtained through these 
excavations, plans are being made for the publication of a full report that 
will place these results at the disposal of scholars interested in the ancient 
history of the Near East. 


ON THE MAP FOUND AT NUZI 


Professor Meek, who is this year the Assyriologist of the expedition 
at Nuzi, under daie of March 1 wrote Professor Barton that the expedi- 
tion had discovered about 200 archaic tablets from the third millennium 
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B.c. To these he has, of course, been able to give only a preliminary 
examination, but they promise to throw considerable light on the racial 
mixture in ancient Arrapkha. Concerning one tablet, Professor Meek 
writes as follows: 

“Our most important find of the year was the discovery of a map 
among the archaic tablets. It represents a sea, two rivers, two mountain 
ranges, and three cities. Most of these are marked by legends in cunei- 
form, but unfortunately the signs are badly broken in places. The only 
city name that is complete reads as follows: Mas-gdn-bdd-ib-la, which 
could be translated ‘the site of the fortress of Ibla,’ indicating possibly 
that the map pictures some part of Syria. Mas-gan, however, frequently 
appears as an element in our place names, although this particular name 


does not appear in any other tablet. One of the rivers is called Ra-hi-wm, 
and on the upper part of the plain between the mountains is the inscrip- 
tion Sa-ad A-za-la, which again might suggest Syria. On the lower plain 
appears an inscription, the first two signs of which are new to me, viz., a 
BE superimposed on KAS. Iam anxious to get to a library where I can 
get some books on the subject; I have no books at all to help me here and 
have been unable to get any.” 

We are very glad to reproduce the photograph of the map together 
with a drawing of it as well as a photograph of one of the archaic tablets, 
containing a Sumerian word list. This is the oldest map (as distinguished 
from a plan) which has yet been found, and its discovery confirms the view 
that certain geographical texts represent commentaries on maps. If the 
parallel lines represent caravan routes, we have here a road-map, illustrat- 
ing the commercial activity of Mesopotamia at an uncertain time between 
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the dynasty of Accad and the age of the Cappadocian tablets. Most 
interesting is the location of Ibla in the far northwest. Mount Azala is 
evidently the Azalla-Izalla of the Assyrian texts, which locate it (Forrer, 
Provinzeinteilung, p. 22) north of Harran, and consequently east of Ibla. 
We congratulate the expedition on this important discovery (W. F. A.). 


LETTER OF FEBRUARY 28 FROM DR. SPEISER TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF DROPSIE COLLEGE AND THE DIRECTOR 
OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


It is now six weeks since the second campaign at Tepe Gawra was 
started. From our headquarters at Billah-Bashiqa the distance to Gawra 
is about eight miles, over indifferent roads. The staff of the expedition 
consists entirely of Billah men on overtime duty. Dr. A. A. Saarisalo, 
of the University of Helsinki, Finland, has been acting as Assistant Director, 
taking admirable care of the scale-drawings and dividing mound duty with 
the Director. Mr. A. H. Detweiler is responsible for the architectural 
plans, and Mr. 8. R. Sherman, an officer of the Royal Air Force, has been 
attending to the decorated pottery and the cylinder seals. 

The peculiar fascination of Tepe Gawra is due to the fact that, of its 
twenty-odd strata, only four are later than the third millennium; more 
than ten are of the aeneolithic, or prehistoric period, which belongs pri- 
marily to the fourth millennium. These numerous prehistoric levels make 
the mound the oldest in Iraq, a fact that can scarcely be overstated. 

By a very fortunate coincidence, the strata of Tepe Gawra and Tell 
Billah dovetail rather unexpectedly. The lowest layers of the latter 
correspond with the upper strata of the older mound. Between the two 
we get a cross-section of the history of the Fertile Crescent from prehistoric 
times down to the Seleucidan era. 

As was the case during the first campaign at Gawra, the mound was 

granted to the expedition free of charge by the generous Ismail Beg Jalili, 
whose ancestors ruled the district of Mosul for a number of centuries. In 
organizing our work, a baseline was laid on the southern slope of the mound, 
at right angles with our original trench. The upper strata are being taken 
down, layer by layer, and the lower deposits are being studied by means 
of a trench, ten meters wide. 
Owing to its height and the steepness of its slopes, the site was, towards 
the end of its occupation, a favorite spot for forts and shrines. During 
the third millennium Gawra was the highest artificial hill of the entire 
district; no wonder, then, that the gradually narrowing top of the conical 
mound continued to support massive stone structures, until indeed it had 
become too small to be useful. By the end of the second millennium it 
was good for little else than an occasional burial. 

The upper three strata may be described as a succession of stone plat- 
forms laid one over the other. Lack of space on top forced each successive 
generation of builders to dig as deeply as possible for their foundations. 
Consequently, little of the lower walls has remained. The massive and 
well-laid stone floors are the only survivals of their respective strata. 
Even the otherwise ubiquitous pottery was crowded out, and with it the 
most reliable indication as to the identity of the inhabitants. 

With stratum four we get down to tangible data. Well-built rooms 
of mud brick with stone foundations, and pottery with band decoration 
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in red and bistre introduce us to the Hurrians. A cylinder seal of that 
period with a characteristically Hurrian design confirms the identification. 
A primitive stone statuette and a few scattered bronzes complete the list 
of finds from the fourth level. 

Stratum five brings us down to an imposing structure of stone topped 
by sun-baked brick. Huge blocks of partly polished stone are beautifully 
dressed. The rooms are large and astonishingly regular. One of them 
served as a shrine, with an altar in the southern half and raised stone ledges 
around the walls. The geometrically painted pottery of the period links 
it up with the Billah level that has been assigned for a variety of reasons 
to the middle of the third millennium. In both cases we are dealing with 
an Anatolian culture not known in Iraq otherwise. The layer has yielded, 
among others, numerous minor bronzes and splendid cylinder seals. 

With the sixth stratum we enter a period that made comparatively 
little use of stone for building purposes. Sun-baked brick is the usual 
material. The transition cuts us off from the western group responsible 
for the upper strata, bringing us into contact, instead, with a people from 
the southeast. But the earlier date does not at all mean a poorer civiliza- 
tion. On the contrary, there are everywhere abundant indications of 
wealth and cultural refinement. The quality of the bronzes, such as axe- 
heads, spear-heads, sickles, tweezers, and the like, is excellent. Very fine 
are two representations of snakes; incomplete figurines show the numerous 
uses to which bronze and copper were put at the period in question. The 
cylinders are of an archaic type, as is to be expected of a culture dating 
from about 3000 B. c. 

The pottery is usually incised. The painted ware seems to have been 
confined to chalices. By a great stroke of luck, one of them was recovered 
intact. The shape is unusually graceful; the color scheme is bistre on 
pink, the decoration is purely geometric. It is as fine a specimen of its 
kind as is to be found in any of the leading museums of the world. This 
type of painted ware is not to be confused with the so-called prehistoric 
ware chiefly associated with the first civilization of Susa. The latter is 
represented by a number of the lowest levels at Gawra, designated as the 
Gawra I period. The chalices are of the middle, or Gawra II culture. 
Seattered fragments of the same ware have also been found in the lowest 
stratum of Tell Billah. 

The stone work of Gawra II is also notable for its excellency. I 
would mention here several mace-heads, one of them pear-shaped and of 
black marble, and a beautifully polished object with an elaborate handle, 
apparently a weight; also a lovely stamp-seal in the form of a foot, with 
the incised representation of an ibex attacking a palm tree. 

Of the oldest civilization at Gawra, which has been called Gawra I, 
we have a number of strata. The pottery of the period is mostly painted 
and of the early aeneolithic type. We have been fortunate enough to 
recover several complete specimens. Among them are bowls similar to 
those found at Musyan, fairly shallow plates with polychrome decoration 
painted both inside and outside, black-painted tumblers which belong 
to the lowest strata yet reached, and the like. Painted storage jars have 
also been found; they were used for urn-burials. Among the stamp-seals 
there is a very fine one of black diorite with the engraving of an ibex. 
Beads and amulets have been coming in fast. Especially worthy of men- 
tion is a potful of charred wheat. The level from which it was recovered 
may be safely assigned to the fourth millennium, and the grain is thus 
11 
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more than five thousand years old. An analysis by a specialist should 
prove of great scientific interest. 

We expect to continue at Gawra for several more weeks. The division 
of antiquities is scheduled for the latter part of March. 


LETTER OF MARCH 1 FROM DR. SPEISER TO THE DIRECTORS 
OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD AND THE 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM OF PHILADELPHIA 


During the month of February we cleared the area of Tepe Billah, 
to which we have limited ourselves this season, down to the seventh 
stratum. As far as present indications go, no deeper deposit is to be 
expected; the seventh level appears to repose directly on virgin soil. 

The removal of the massive stone structures of level five was a matter 
of considerable difficulty owing to the size of the stones used for building 
purposes at the time in question. As previously reported, the stratum 
is contemporaneous with the enormous retaining wall, the total clearing 
of which must be reserved for another season. Among the new rooms 
opened in course of the past month was a square chamber of large blocks 
of stone; it was entered by a well-constructed stone staircase. Originally 
the room must have been used for storage purposes, but in course of time 
it came to be employed as a burial place. Three graves, with the usual 
accompaniment of beads and pottery, were recovered from its débris. Of 
interest also is a deep stone well found just inside the retaining wall. Its 
total depth is unknown, as digging in it had to be stopped, after getting 
down more than ten meters below the stratum or well below plain level, 
on account of danger to the workmen. The object of such wells is not 
difficult to determine. Though the district is rich in spring water, provi- 
sion had to be made for times of siege. And to judge from the massiveness 
of the retaining wall and the several breaches therein, the inhabitants were 
called upon more than once to defend themselves against attacks of power- 
ful foes. 

In stratum six we found again a number of burials, belonging, no doubt, 
to the settlement whose remains must be sought further inside the mound. 
One large tomb deserves special mention. The burial place was a square 
chamber of sun-baked bricks upon a foundation of stone, covered with a 
“tent-roof”’ of mud-brick. In the NW and SE corners of the room stood 
two large painted jars, which may be dated about 3000 B. c. One of these 
jars, fortunately complete, is particularly graceful in shape and skilfully 
decorated with geometric patterns. A bronze bowl was used as the lid 
of the jar. Taking the size of the object into consideration, the jar is one 
of the best examples of painted pottery of the early third millennium. In 
the middle of the room were discovered three fine bowls with painted rims. 
Near the head of the entombed lay a silver hairpin, and on one of the fingers 
was found a silver ring with the bones stuck to the inside. 

To the same period belongs a peculiar type of small cup, grooved 
round the shoulder, of which we have several intact specimens. Of out- 
standing interest are five clay stamps used for producing incised decora- 
tion. Three of the moulds reproduce female figures, one a human hand, 
and the fifth one a geometric pattern. In view of the fact that incised 
ware was the fashion of the period, the designs being often of remarkable 
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intricacy, it is especially important to have the tools with which the ware 
was decorated. 

The seventh stratum introduces us to what appear to have been the 
earliest occupants of Billah. Again it will be necessary to penetrate further 
inside the mound before we can uncover the buildings of the period. The 
edge of the mound, where the excavated area lies, corresponded to the out- 
skirts of the earliest city. The section was used for storing grain and, 
as was usual in all the later strata, for burials. The grain was kept in 
deep silos of hard-packed clay. Five of them were opened, yielding 
numerous fragments of plain, painted and incised pottery. The painted 
ware was mostly of the chalice type, which must have been very charac- 
teristic of the age, and which provides a valuable criterion for dating. 
The burials are different from those of the later strata in that the body 
is laid invariably in a crouching position. The funerary pottery of this 
level consists generally of squat bowls with unusually broad rims. As 
a rule, small bowls are employed as lids for larger ones. A number of 
them have been brought up in an excellent state of preservation. Gener- 
ally, a cylinder seal was placed with the dead. The material is ivory, 
and the style for the most part geometric, but not exclusively so. One 
seal shows a row of ibexes rendered in a distinctly stylized manner, strik- 
ingly similar to the painted ibexes of early Susa. Does it mean that we 
have here a deposit of the fourth millennium s.c.? For the answer to 
this interesting question we must wait till next season. 

Work at Billah will close in a few days. Our first season has provided 
us with specimens of the several cultures represented at Billah. The area 
excavated represents a very small part of the mound; a section close to 
the edge and used as a necropolis for three millennia. For better insight 
into those successive and little known civilizations excavation is necessary 
nearer the heart of the site. Future seasons at Billah are sure to contribute 
important chapters to the early history of Mesopotamia, which is in many 
important aspects the early history of civilization as well. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE LATE PREHISTORY OF PALESTINE 


Until the year 1928 it was necessary for historians and archaeologists 
to make a great leap from the Early Bronze back to the Late Palaeolithic, 
all the intervening region being terra incognita. It is true that microlithic 
flint artifacts had been referred to the Late Capsian of Africa, and that 
very crude pottery found at Gezer, Jericho, Jerusalem, and elsewhere had 
been called “ Neolithic.’””’ The former idea remained without significance, 
while the latter has proved quite erroneous. The supposed Neolithic 
of Gezer has been proved to be Early Bronze, and the Troglodytes (though 
more mysterious than ever) have lost the prestige of being the oldest 
known inhabitants of the Holy Land. The Neolithic of Jerusalem has 
proved to be for the most part Middle Bronze. Crudeness of texture is 
not necessarily a sign of antiquity. 

In 1928 Miss Dorothy Garrod began her excavation of the cave of 
Wad en-Nattf, near Shuqbah, in southwestern Ephraim, and almost 
immediately discovered a very well developed microlithic, to which she 
gave the name Natufian (the name of the valley, by the way, is ancient 
Hebrew Netophah, which may have been the name of the adjacent village 
as well). In the following year she began work at Wad el-Mugharah, 
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near ‘Athlit, where she found further microlithic remains of a closely 
related type, to which the name of Natufian has also been extended. Mr. 
Lambert, who discovered the site, found a remarkably fine carved bone, 
representing a young bull, while Miss Garrod obtained a female head; 
both objects are distinctly prehistoric in their affiliations. The most 
important result of Miss Garrod’s work in 1929-30 has been to show that 
the Natufian culture was agricultural, but without pottery. In other 
words, it represents a transition from Mesolithic to Neolithic, and shows 
that agriculture preceded the invention of pottery. The parallelism 
previously established between Natufian and Tardenoisian is confirmed, 
and the Campignian of Europe, with its kitchen-middens and its crude 
pottery, appears to be contemporary with the early Chalcolithic of Western 
Asia, as has already been maintained by several European archaeologists. 

In a very interesting paper which has just appeared in the Journal 
of the Palestine Oriental Society, Volume X, part 4, M. René Neuville 
discusses the latest flint industries of Palestine. He coins two new names, 
“Tahunian” and “Ghassulian,” from Wadi Tahtneh and Tuleilat el- 
Ghassil, respectively. The names are very convenient, since they obviate 
the need of assigning the artifacts in question to a definite archaeological 
period while their chronology is under discussion. The Ghassulian is the 
older of the two, belonging exclusively to the Chalcolithic (Aeneolithic), 
the age when copper and stone were employed together in the eastern 
Mediterranean basin, while in the West copper did not come into use, 
and a pure Neolithic culture prevailed. It is true that the distinguished 
excavators have been rather inclined to lower the date of the Ghassulian, 
and to place it in the Early Bronze, i.e., in the third millennium. Against 
this, however, is the fact that the pottery of the former is radically different 
in very important respects from the well-known Early Bronze of Palestine. 
In particular, we have no wavy ledge-handles in it. Now the wavy ledge- 
handle was characteristic of the predynastic culture of Lower Egypt, and 
was introduced into Palestine at the beginning of the dynastic period, 
as recently shown by Miss Hertz (Vienna Oriental Journal, 1928, p. 66). 
Scharff has shown recently that the beginning of the First Dynasty cannot 
be placed before cir. 3000 B.c. The writer’s studies, still unpublished 
(ef. Annual, Vol. VI, pp. 72-3 for an abstract of them), would yield a 
date cir. 2900 B. c. for the accession of Menes. In any case, a date between 
3000 and 2900 ns. c. for the introduction of the wavy ledge-handle into 
Palestine would be remarkably well adapted to our provisional chronology 
of archaeological periods in Palestine. The Chaleolithic of Palestine 
would then be parallel to the Egyptian Predynastic, while the Early Bronze 
would correspond chronologically to the Old Empire (the term being 
employed in the widest sense). It is clear that the Ghassulian presents 
some very interesting analogies to certain predynastic vases of Egypt 
and some wares of chalcolithic Mesopotamia; in the former case we may 
stress the vertical lug-handles and in the latter, the painted, thin-walled 
vessels of light clay. Pére Mallon has pointed out very correctly that 
Ghassiil represents the first stratum of a settlement which might have 
produced a lofty mound like Jericho or Beth-shan if it had continued to 
be occupied, and that the only reason why similar pottery has not been 
found in these sites is that the excavators have not reached such a depth 
as yet. As the writer has stressed in his paper, “The Jordan Valley in 
the Bronze Age” (Annual, Vol. VI), we should expect to find sedentary 
human occupation in the alluvial valleys of Syria and Palestine beginning 
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soon after it commenced in the richer valleys of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
With the Ghassulian we have found this culture, thanks to the devoted 
efforts of Mallon and Neuville; the destruction of Tuleilat el-Ghassfl 
cannot be dated after 3000 8. c. As for the Tahunian, the fact that wavy 
ledge-handles have been found with it justifies Neuville in equating it 
with the Early Bronze—but with approximately the entire period, not 
with a section of it only. 

We have now, as a result of less than three years of work on the part 
of a small group of scholars, a nearly complete classification of the more 
important successive cultures of Palestine at the end of the Stone Age. 
First there comes Natufian, parallel (roughly speaking) with the Tardenoi- 
sian of Europe and the latest Capsian of Egypt. Agriculture and pre- 
sumably the domestication of animals begin, but pottery is unknown. 
Next we have the age of the first potters, the age when copper began to 
be used, the period of the Campignian of Europe and the Faiyumian and 
Badarian, ete., of Egypt. Mesolithic now becomes Neolithic, not later 
than 4000 B.c., at the lowest computation. Nothing so far found in 
Palestine appears to belong in this age, which is thus a lacuna to be filled 
by the Palestinian archaeologist. Then comes the characteristic Chal- 
colithic of Palestine, the Ghassulian, which has been found in the caves 
of Galilee and Carmel as well as in tne lower Jordan Valley. Finally, 
after 3000 B. c. we have the Early Bronze, with its Tahunian flint industry. 


W. F. AvBricur 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN 
JERUSALEM: ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1931-32 


The American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, known 
locally as the American School of Archeology, was founded to serve as 
a center for those who wish to study in Palestine and the Near East. 
It owns its own property of about two and one half acres, with comfort- 
able modern buildings which house its staff and students and provide 
room for class instruction, technical equipment, and the Library. The 
Library welcomes all serious students. The hospice is open to all Ameri- 
cans who come to Palestine for purposes of study and to archeologists 
and members of universities of other lands so far as its accommodations 
permit. 

PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL 

The School is primarily a center for graduate study and research. 
Its instruction is calculated to meet the needs of graduates of American 
universities and theological schools. Its purpose is to aid American 
scholars in any form of study which can be prosecuted better in Palestine 
than in America. 

The School serves students with a wide variety of interests, among 
which are the following: 

1. Archeology: The School is a center for American excavators, 
bringing together in its Library volumes which the excavator may wish 
io consult and offering space in its workroom for the studying, drawing, 
and reconstruction of pottery and other objects excavated. It is not 
primarily an excavating institution, but it codperates generously with 
institutions engaged in excavation, and, as its means allows, is enlarging 
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its archeological activities in the field. It offers its students opportunities 
to examine and understand the latest archeological methods and results 
and, if desired, will put qualified students in a position to receive training 
as field archeologists, a calling now much in demand. The rich remains 
of Semitic, Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic art and architec- 
ture invite study. 

2. History in general: A true historical perspective and a sympa- 
thetic approach to the problems of history are distinctly promoted by a 
first-hand study of Palestine and its neighboring lands. In Palestine, 
Transjordan, and Syria are remains of Hellenistic and Roman civilization 
comparable with those of Timgad and Pompeii. 

3. Geography: The relation of geography to the history of civiliza- 
tion can be studied to excellent advantage in lands which boast a written 


history longer and fuller than found anywhere else in the world. Many 


regional and anthropogeographical studies are demanded. 

4. Epigraphy: Inscriptions in various Semitic languages, in Latin, 
Greek, and other tongues are to be found in situ and in museums. New 
discoveries are constantly being made. 

5. Paleography: There are rich collections of manuscripts in many 
languages in various monastic libraries in the Near East and in Jerusalem, 
especially in the famous Patriarchal Library of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The School owns a photostatic apparatus. 

6. Ethnology and Folklore: The superstitions, legends, and social 
customs of the peoples of Palestine offer a field of study which is almost 
inexhaustible. 

7. Anthropology: The student of social institutions and the evolution 
of civilization finds almost inexhaustible materials in the archeological 
discoveries which are now being made and in the innumerable survivals 
of ancient customs and institutions among the peasantry of Palestine. 

8. Prehistory: Recent discoveries of skeletal material and artifacts 
put Palestine in the forefront as a center for the study of the beginnings 
of civilization and the early spread of the human race. Large numbers 
of stations of stone-age culture both on the surface and in caves are being 
found. 

9. The History of Religions: The peasantry of Palestine still preserve 
in almost primitive simplicity religious rites and customs of immemorial 
antiquity. Traces of a wide variety of religious influences may still be 
discovered and are highly worthy of study. 

10. Islamics: Since Jerusalem is one of the three holy cities of Islam, 
many typical Moslem institutions are found there. Islam as it is can 
best be studied near its fountain head. The School Library possesses a 
good collection of Arabic literature. 

11. Linguistics: Greek and the Semitic languages, such as Syriac, 
Coptic, and Ethiopic, and especially Arabic and Hebrew, may be learned 
in Jerusalem from men who still use them. The student may have con- 
stant practice in the use of many modern languages in Jerusalem, which 
is one of the most cosmopolitan cities in the world. 

12. Biblical Research: Nearly all of the above disciplines contribute 
to what is one of the chief attractions of life in the Holy Land, the study 
of the geographical, archeological, and cultural background of biblical 
history and the investigation of modern customs and beliefs which throw 
light upon biblical interpretation. 
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13. Church History: The great foundations of the Greek Orthodox 
Church and other Christian communions, which have been established 
there for centuries and still celebrate their ancient rites, render Jerusalem 
a remarkable center for the study of liturgics and church organization 
from a genetic point of view. Palestine and its neighboring lands preserve 
the remains of the oldest church buildings, some of which are still in use. 

14. The Near East: From Jerusalem one may easily and quickly 
reach Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Anatolia, Arabia, and Iraq. The School, 
therefore, may serve as a center for study in all of these lands. 


FACILITIES AND INSTRUCTION OFFERED 


Since the School is intended primarily for research, it does not main- 
tain a large staff or offer numerous lectures. The Director and the Annual 
Professor offer lectures and seminars as outlined below. Honorary lec- 
turers supplement this program from time to time. For students of 
linguistics it is easy to find at reasonable rates tutors who speak the 
languages desired. In addition to the regular curriculum, special instruc- 
tion is given to meet particular needs in the various fields mentioned 
above. Field work is emphasized. (See below, ‘ Excavations.’’) 


Tue LIBRARY 


The Library of the School consists of over 5000 well-selected volumes 
beside many important pamphlets. The most useful magazines covering 
the field of the School’s interests are received. Constant additions are 
being made. The well-selected library of the British School of Archeology 
with a number of important periodicals is housed in the American School. 
lor ten years it has been the policy of the two libraries to supplement 
each other and avoid duplication, except in very important and often- 
used volumes. The reuniting of the two libraries, which were formerly 
housed together, adds to the usefulness of both and offers added facilities 
to the students of the American School. 


Fietp Trips 


An essential and highly prized part of the work of the School is its 
geographical and archeological field trips. All major excavations and 
historical sites are visited and studied under the leadership of the Director. 
On the average a day a week is spent in the field, traveling on foot, on 
horseback, and by automobile. Occasionally longer journeys are taken. 
Short walks for archeological observation are taken in Jerusalem and its 
principal museums are visited. After the close of the winter term the 
School organizes a field trip of two or three weeks, usually on horseback, 
covering some important section of the country to which intensive study 
is to be devoted. The important field trips are made in October and 
November, and in March and April. They are open only to regularly 
registered members of the School. A free period is left between the 
autumn and winter terms to be used by members of the School for possible 
trips to Iraq or Egypt. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR STuDY IN OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


The School is located on Saladin Road a little north of Herod’s Gate, 
or Bab ez-Zahireh, only five minutes’ walk from the present Museum 
and Department of Antiquities and likewise from the site of the new 
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Rockefeller Museum, now under construction. The fine library of the 
Museum as well as its exhibits are open to students. The Dominican 
Monastery of St. Etienne is but two or three minutes’ walk from the 
School. Students may make use of its large and comprehensive library 
and may also enter the Ecole Biblique, which includes some of the greatest 
of French scholars among its professors and offers a full course in linguistic, 
biblical, and theological studies. The School maintains cordial relations, 
in some cases direct coéperation, with other institutions, German and 
French, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, many of which offer additional 
facilities for study and research. The Hebrew University, situated on 
Mount Scopus north of the city, with its new library building housing 
over 260,000 volumes, offers many opportunities for study. Courses in 
its well-known Institute of Jewish Studies are open to members of the 
School. The Newman School of Missions, which has a staff of specially 
trained language teachers, is but eight or ten minutes walk from the 
School. 


EXCAVATIONS 


Dr. C. 8. Fisher, who has had long experience as excavator in Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, and Palestine, has been engaged as Professor of Arch- 
weology, to act as director or adviser in expeditions in which the coépera- 
tion of the School is desired. Dr. W. F. Albright, former Director of the 
School, now Professor of Semitics at Johns Hopkins University, but 
retained in the service of the School as Adjunct Professor, is giving his 
services in the same capacity during the summers. Under Professor 
Fisher and the Director of the School a joint expedition is being carried 
on with Yale University at Jerash, the ancient Gerasa, in Transjordan. 
Under Dr. Albright and President Kyle a similar joint expedition is being 
carried on at Tell Beit Mirsim, ancient Kiriath Sepher, with the Xenia- 
Pittsburg Seminary. At Beit Sur, ancient Beth Zur, Dr. Albright and 
Professor O. R. Sellers are to excavate on behalf of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Chicago. The latter expedition is scheduled for 
the summer of 1931. The fourth expedition at Tell Beit Mirsim is planned 

. for the summer of 1932. The expedition at Jerash works in the spring 
and autumn. 


THAYER FELLOWSHIP 


The Thayer Fellowship of $1500 is offered each year to some graduate 
or student of the supporting institutions. Competitive examinations are 
held each year in March to select the candidate for the coming session. 

The Fellow is asked to present to the Executive Committee and the 
Director a statement outlining a carefully considered plan of travel and 
study. Unless approved lines of research should demand otherwise, he 
will be expected to be in attendance upon the lectures of the School and 
take part in its field trips from October to April. He is also asked to 
assist the director in the management of the field trips and to act as a 
reference librarian. These tasks will not be such as to interfere with his 
own study and productive research, which have first consideration. 


THe CuRRICULUM FOR 1931-1932 


Proressor Burrows, Director 


1. The Geography, Archeology, and Cultural History of Palestine. Three 
hours a week, 
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Autumn Term: Up to the Greek Period. 
Spring Term: From the Greek Period to the Crusades. 


2. Regional Studies. One hour a week. 
Autumn Term: Galilee or Transjordan. 
Spring Term: Jerusalem and Judea. 


Proressor Mary I. Hussey, Annual Professor 


Problems in the Influence of Assyro-Babylonian Culture upon the Old 
Testament. 

Seminar in the Book of Judges. 

History of Palestine on the Basis of the Assyrian Inscriptions. 


Nore. Two of the above courses will be given. They all require 
considerable linguistic attainment. 


Statements of credit will be given to those who regularly complete 
any of the above courses. 


ACADEMIC CALENDAR 


1931 
Winter Term, January 5—March 13. 
Spring Field Trips, March 16—April 18. 
Summer Institute, July 21—August 7. 
Autumn Term, October 6—-December 10. 


1932 
Winter Term, January 7—March 17. 
Spring Field Trips, April 1-20. 
Summer School, July 12—August 11 
Autumn Term, October 4—December 8. 


EXPENSES 

The tuition fee is $25 (£P5) a term, $20 (£P4) for the Summer School, 
$10 for the Summer Institute, and $10 (£2) for the Spring Field Trips. 
Students and professors of institutions which support the American Schools 
of Oriental Research are exempt from the payment of tuition fees. 

Board and room at the School cost $60 (£P12) a month during the 
summer (May to October) and $76.50 (£P13.50) during the winter, plus 
two per cent for service. Board by the day is $2.75 (55 piastres), service 
included. 

The cost of field trips is kept at the lowest point compatible with 
efficiency. Some $40 to $50 should be allowed for the shorter trips each 
term and $75 to $100 for the Spring Field Trip. 

A minimum of $1000 should be allowed for the journey from New 
York to Jaffa by direct cabin steamer, American Export or Fabre line, 
and return via France using Tourist Third Class across the Atlantic, with 
all of the absolutely necessary expenses incidental to a seven months’ 
stay at the School. The student should have at least $200 more to use 
on side trips in Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere. 


RESERVATIONS 
Students should, if possible, make reservations some three or four 
months in advance. Rooms are often available for short periods, espe- 
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cially during vacations, to students, educators, and archeologists, but can- 
not be promised long in advance. The number being limited, students 
who come for long periods must be given the preference. Persons making 
reservations should, as soon as possible, notify the School the exact date 
of arrival. If necessity compels a change of plans, immediate information 
should be sent, by telegraph if possible. Otherwise injustice is done to 
others. Cable address: Monuments, Jerusalem. 


SumMER INstTITUTE, 1931 


From July 21 to August 7 a summer institute will be held. A party 
led by Professor Arthur J. Jackson of the American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will land at Beirut on July 21 and will spend five days in Syria 
and northern Palestine, visiting, Baalbek, Damascus, the Sea of Galilee, 
Nazareth, Sepphoris, Megiddo, Beth-shan, Samaria, and Shechem 
(Nablus). 

After reaching Jerusalem the party will visit Jericho, the Jordan 
River and Dead Sea, Jerash (Gerasa) in Transjordan, Bethlehem, Hebron, 
Beit Jibrin, Beth Zur, and other sites of interest. Excavations will prob- 
ably be in progress at Sepphoris, Samaria, and Beth Zur. In Jerusalem 
the principal ancient sites will be seen. Lectures on Palestinian geography 
and archeology and on biblical history will be delivered by Professor 
Jackson and the Director. 

The field trips and lectures are intended to be of use to all persons 
interested in biblical history and interpretation, whatever their religious 
views. Technical scholarship is not a prerequisite, although a most 
valuable preparation for the work proposed. 

The fee for the course is $10, which is remitted to instructors and 
students of institutions which support the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. The cost of board at the School will be $2.00 a day, plus ten 
per cent for service. Laundry will be washed at reasonable rates. 

A tour of the Mediterranean, which will include the Summer School, 
is being arranged by Professor A. J. Jackson, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Students may make arrangements with the Director or 
through Professor Jackson. Reservations should be made as long as 
possible in advance in order that other accommodations may be secured 
at reasonable rates should the School hospice be overcrowded. 


SumMER 1932 


For the year 1932 a school of one month is proposed. Approximately 
the same sites will be visited, with such changes of itinerary as are neces- 
sary in order that all important excavations in progress may be included. 
The longer period is intended to allow for more careful study. The fee 
for the four weeks’ Summer School is $20. 


PersoNAL NEEDS—HEALTH 


In Jerusalem the visitor will find good stores with American and 
Kuropean goods for sale. He will discover articles to supply practically 
all of his needs, but not always of the type to which he is accustomed. 
Prices average about as in American cities. It is wise to bring clothes 
for riding and tramping, especially easy, well-made shoes to stand rougl) 
wear. Standards of living and dressing are much the same as in Americar 
cities. For the summer very thin clothing is necessary, but a sweater or 
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overcoat will sometimes be needed in the evening. For autumn and 
winter and the Spring Field Trip heavy, warm clothing is necessary, as 
well as some of lighter weight. For the Spring Field Trip a light, warm 
sleeping bag is most useful. 

Both in summer and winter one must be prepared for extremes of 
heat and cold, but not such as are dangerous or unpleasant. In winter 
the temperature does not often go below freezing point, but the cold is 
penetrating. The heat of summer is dry, usually tempered by ocean 
breezes. Rain falls in the months from October to April, but never in 
summer. In general the climate is like that of southern California. In 
Jerusalem, 2500 feet above sea level, the summer temperatures are not 
excessively trying or disagreeable, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere 
and the ocean breezes. The nights are almost never unpleasantly hot. 
Sanitary conditions in Jerusalem are good; there are excellent doctors 
and hospitals. The climate is decidedly stimulating. The trips of the 
School may seem somewhat strenuous at first to those accustomed to 
sedentary life, but they involve no unusual dangers and make no physical 
demands beyond the strength of normal persons in good health. In fact, 
the life of the School, with its combination of indoor study and field trips, 
is distinctly healthful. 

Vaccination against smallpox and inoculation against typhoid fever 
are recommended. Certificates of vaccination should be carried. 

Further information, especially regarding the Thayer Fellowship, 
will gladly be given by the officers of the Corporation, Professor James A. 
Montgomery, President, 6806 Greene Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
and Professor George A. Barton, Secretary-Treasurer, northeast corner 
Forty-third and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia. 

Final and full information regarding the School and the hospice will 
be given by the Director. It is especially important that applications 
for rooms be made some months in advance, if possible, in order that, if 
the School hospice be already full, other reservations at reasonable rates 
may be made. 


THe Director 
Professor Millar Burrows, Ph.D. (Yale University), of Brown Uni- 
versity, is to take the Directorship the first of July. As Professor Burrows 
is at present on leave and lecturing at the American University in Beirut, 
he is in immediate touch with the affairs of the School and with archzo- 
logical progress in Palestine. He may be addressed at the American 
University, Beirut, Syria. 


Until June inquiries may be directed to 


C. C. McCown, Director, 1929-31 
American School of Oriental Research 
Jerusalem 
Cable address, 
Monuments, Jerusalem 


February 7, 1931 
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NOTES AND NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The Management of the American Schools of Oriental Research has 
received the resignation of Professor C. C. McCown as Director of the 
School in Jerusalem and understands that his action is final. The follow- 
ing minute was adopted by the Executive Committee at its meeting 
April 7, 1931: 

We put on record our great regret at the retirement of Director 
McCown. While we rejoice that he has had the opportunities given by 
the larger facilities that have come to the School in the two years past, we 
recognize that this increase in resources has entailed greater cares and 
responsibilities. Thus there has fallen to him the business of erecting 
the new wing of the School, and the directorship of the School’s excava- 
tion of Jerash. He has accepted all the duties and opportunities presented 
with a ready spirit and admirable ability. In addition to his many official 
cares he has maintained the scholarly standard of the School both in his 
own work and in his insistence upon that objective in the policy of the 
School. His many reports upon the progress of archaeology in Palestine 
reveal a fine mastery of the subject and are a distinct credit to the School. 
And we further desire to attest his faithfulness towards the Management 
of the School, between which and him there has existed throughout a 
most agreeable and mutually helpful understanding. 

We acknowledge with gratitude Mrs. MeCown’s share in her husband’s 
duties. And we desire for them and their family many happy years upon 
their return home and the pleasantest memories of their two years’ sojourn 
in Jerusalem. 

According to an agreement between Union Theological Seminary, the 
Society of Biblical Literature, and the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, the custody of the equipment of the American Palestine Explor- 
ation Society will be transferred to the American School in Jerusalem. 
Dr. W. W. Rockwell, librarian of the Seminary, has arranged to have 
five boxes containing this equipment forwarded to Jerusalem through the 
good offices of the Smithsonian Institution. It is fitting that this material 
equipment (mostly surveying instruments) of the first American organi- 
zation to interest itself in the exploration of Palestine should be trans- 
ferred to the care of the School in Jerusalem. Its value is now, of course, 
sentimental rather than practical. It will be placed at the disposal of 
American archaeologists who are undertaking explorations in Palestine. 
A very interesting sketch of the history of the American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society was prepared by President Moulton for the Annual (Vol. 
VIII, pp. 55-78). 

At the Christmas meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature it is 
customary for an evening session to be devoted to the presentation of 
reports and illustrated descriptions of recent archaeological work in Pal- 
estine and adjoining regions, under the auspices of the Fund for Biblical 
and Oriental Archaeological Research, a branch of the organization of the 
Schools. This year the meeting was held at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, on December 30, with a large audience present. Professors 
R. Butin, Elihu Grant, and W. F. Albright described their archaeological 
explorations in the Peninsula of Sinai (Serabit el-KhAdim), at Beth- 
shemesh, and at Tell Beit Mirsim, respectively. 

Professor W. H. Hatch of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., has just published a handsome volume on Greek and Syrian Minia- 
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tures in Jerusalem, which appears under the auspices of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America. The book contains full-tone reproductions of 
seventy-one miniatures from manuscripts written before 1300 a. D., all of 
which are now in Jerusalem. All except four are now published for the 
first time, so that the work represents a contribution of real importance 
to our still inadequate knowledge of Byzantine miniature painting. Pro- 
fessor Hatch’s introduction contains a brief history of miniature painting, 
as well as an outline of the history of Byzantine art in general. Placed 
opposite each reproduction is a description of the miniature in question, 
with full information regarding it, as well as concerning the manuscript 
in which it appears. This valuable book is the outgrowth of Professor 
Hatch’s research while Annual Professor at the School in Jerusalem, 
1922-3, and was mostly prepared by him during a second visit in the 
spring of 1929. We congratulate him on this result of his study. 

The Yale University Press has just published the report of the second 
season of work at Dura-Europus on the Middle Euphrates, under the 
title The Excavations at Dura-Europos, New Haven, 1931. The second 
season, from October, 1928 to April, 1929, was jointly conducted by Yale 
University and the Académie des Inscriptions, under the direction of M. 
Maurice Pillet, assisted by Professor Clark Hopkins and Mr. Jotham 
Johnson, both of Yale University. The book is a handsome volume of 
over 250 pages, with 53 plates, and, though modestly entitled a ‘“pre- 
liminary report”’ (on the title page), fills most requirements of a definitive 
publication. We congratulate the distinguished editors, Professors Baur 
and Rostovtzeff, on the promptness and excellence of the report, which 
sets a new standard. For Hellenistic, Roman, and especially Parthian 
history and civilization the excavations at Dura are in many respects 
epoch-making. Inaugurated by Breasted, continued by Cumont, and 
now prosecuted by Rostovtzeff and his collaborators, there can be no two 
opinions about the high scientific quality of the undertaking, in all its 
suecessive phases. 

The Editor has received very sad news from President James A. 
Kxelso of the Western Theological Seminary in Pittsburgh. Mrs. William 
MeKelvy, who was in Jerusalem with Dr. and Mrs. Kelso during the fall 
and winter of 1922-23 as a member of the American School, died, after a 
brief illness, on the evening of March 26. Her death is a great loss to 
the Church and the community; it is also a personal loss to all who were 
members of the School during that year. By her enthusiastic interest in 
the work of the School, by her donation to the School for the purpose of 
excavating the tumuli of Malhah (a task which is not yet completed 
though the McKelvy fund is less than half used), and by her gracious 
personality a monument has been raised to her in the grateful hearts of 
ull who were then connected with the School in Jerusalem. 

Plans for the first campaign at Beth-zur (Khirbet et-Tubeiqah near 
Burj es-Sdr, north of Hebron) this summer are well advanced. The 
undertaking is under the joint auspices of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Chicago and the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. Professor O. R. Sellers of the former institution will direct 
ihe work, with the assistance of Professor W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. Nelson Glueck of Hebrew Union College, Dr. A. Saarisalo, 
and a number of students. Drs. Sellers, Glueck and Saarisalo were mem- 
bers of the Tell Beit Mirsim staff in the summer of 1930. The members 
of the staff expect to leave America about the first of May, and to arrive 
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in Palestine before the end of the month. All of them return to America 


in September. 
Professor Mary I. Hussey, Annual Professor in the School in Jerusalem 


for the year 1931-32, expects to spend the summer in Europe, and to 
arrive in Jerusalem in September. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921 


TRUSTEES 


Cyrus ApLEr, President of the Dropsie College and the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary 

GrorGe A. Barton, Professor, University of Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Divinity School 

James H. Breastep, Professor, University of Chicago 

Romain Butt, Professor, Catholic University of America 

R. V. D. Magorrtn, President of the Archeological Institute of 
America, ex officio; Professor, New York University 

JULIAN MorGENSTERN, President of the Hebrew Union College 

JAMES A. Montcomery, Professor, University of Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia Divinity School 

WarrEN J. Moutton, President of the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, representing the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 

Epwarp T. NEWELL, President of the American Numismatic Society 

Henry J. Patren, Chicago 

James H. Ropes, Professor, Harvard University 

Witrrep H. Scuorr, Secretary of the Commercial Museum, repre- 
senting the American Oriental Society 

Cuar.LeEs C. Torrey, Professor, Yale University 

Feuix M. Warsura, New York City 


OFFICERS 


James A. Monrcomery, President, 6806 Greene Street, German- 
town, Philadelphia 

Cuarues C. Torrey, Ist Vice-President 

A. V. Witurams Jackson, 2d Vice-President 

GrorGeE A. Barton, Secretary and Treasurer, N. I. corner 43d and 
Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 

Witrrep H. Scuorr, Associate Secretary, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia 

WiturAmM B. Stimson, Associate Treasurer, 1920 Panama Street, 

Philadelphia 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and Secretary ex officio, President ApLer, Pro- 
fessors BreasteD, Torrey (of the Trustees), Professors W. F. 
ALBRIGHT (Johns Hopkins), B. W. Bacon (Yale), H. J. CapBury 
(Bryn Mawr), E. Curera (University of Chicago), R. P. DoucHEertTy 
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